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From Ihe rose's purple petals 

Steps a lady Into view, 
On her tresses flowing loosely 

Pearls are shifting like the dew. 

From the casque-flower clad in sombre 
MaDtle of the leaflet's green, 

Cwnea a Knight of bold demeanor. 
Sword and helmet bright in sheen. 



From the lily soat . . 
Like a spider's web ber veil. 

Lordly from the Turk's cap rising 

Lo ! a Moor to rich display; 
Bright opon his leafy turban 

Gleams the golden crescent's ray. 

Prom the king's crown decked In lustre 

Leaps a sceptre-bearer proud ; 
From tbe iris blue Id muster 

Springs the hunt's accoutred crowd. 

From the daffodil, .Narcissus, , 

Youth with mien of saddened bliss, 

Wavers to the maiden's bedside. 
On her lips to press a kiss. 

Then around the pillow swinging 

In a wild and motley throng, 
Waving, springing, went they singing 

To her ear this solemn song. 

" Maiden, maiden I thou hast torn us 
From the garden and the sky ; 
That within this golden Vessel 
We may wither, fade, and dlel 

" Oh, how happy were we. resting 
On the earth, our mother's breast, 
Where the sunbeams through the branches 
Kissed us sweetly, and caressed., 

" Where the spring's cool breeees fanning, ' 
Soft our trembling branch lets bowed ; 
Where at night our leafy balcon 
Glistened with an elfin crowd ! ■ 

" Ilere we have but stagnant waters. 
For the garden's dews and showers ; 
Ere we die, we still must wither ; 
Vengeance, maiden, must be our's I" 

Done the song, and o'er the maiden's 
' Face and brow, they stoop and bow ; 
From the former hollow stillness, 
Cometh then that sound again. 

Rustle, lisp then ! murmur, whisper ! 

How the maiden's temples flush ( 

How the phantoms breathe upon them 1 " 
How their fatal odors gush! - 

Now his rays the sun is darting 
O'er the bed 1 The forms' have fled I 

On that couch's pillow coldly - 
Sleeps the loveliest of the dead I 

And herself a withered floweret, 
Oo her cheeks the mantling glow, 

Resting 'mid her faded sisters, 
Whose own spirits struck (he blow. 

There is, nevertheless, something like an 
attachment in plants for man — they obey 
his bidding, and assume for his. sake, un- 
wonted forms. Whither he goes, they hesi- 
tate not to follow, and wait.upon him in all 
ihe varied spheres of usefulness and beauty. 
They select, too, with something of an ap- 
preciation,, just whom they shall abide by. 
Different races of men are thus accompanied 
by different kinds of plants, and historians 
have traced their paths around the globe, 
by the grasses and weeds they have left in : 
their course. The common plaintain got, 
from the Indians, the title of JM White-, 
man? $ footstep, from, its close accompani- 
ment of the European, just as the bee has 
long been considered the .herald, with its 
buzzing, of the ringing of the squatter's axe,, 
in our western wilderness. 

We will close our random notes, by a 
translation from the German of Sallet of a: 
poem, in which the humanities are delicately 
touched off — a fair specimen of a class, 
which without aiming at the : highest con- 
ceptions, yet do mnch to disolose.in a plea- 
sant way, that innate sensibility of Mature, 



of which, few are so stubborn, as not to 
have a faint snrmise. '.'' 

It is entitled— 

THE BURIAL OF THE ROSE. 

I lay beneath the branches 
TbatTtioMIke seemed to close, ':' 

When came a wanton stripling 
And piueked a blooming rose. 

Upon the earth he threw it, 

Wben he had tried its scentr . ■ . 
Where as it lay and withered, 
Its spirit upward went. 

Then came black -sharded beetles ■■ 
To toll with wisps of green, 
' ' A peal from the bells of the forest 
To wake the sleeping scene. 

In softest undulations 
The May- bells poured a breath, 

Tbat floated In stilly biUows ' 
Announcing the hour of death . 

: .When came on airy footstep, 
A phantom band beside, 
To join the solemn service, ■■■'■■ r J 
They came from far and wide. 

The chapel's roof above them .*. * 

Of branches overthrown, 
Was full of tie brooklet's murmur,: 

In chimes of organ-tone. 

Tbe flowers they stood In sorrow 
And drooped tbeir misty eyes, 

The lilies in snowy raiment 
Came as in priestly guise. 

.... Then bowed they all together 

■ And joining in murmur low, ■■■:•:. 

. .. , They breathed a sigh of fragrance, 
Arid wept jn unfeigned woe. 

In rich. embroidered vesture ...., 

Thebutterflies stood near ' J -' 

■ t - ■ Tbe service by the altar, .,..-- ,.">_' .'■•• 
., And quivered as for fear. .--■■,-■ 

■C .The honey bees. came thronging' ; .>. ,-::.- ;.:■.- 
From the distant plain to view ; . 
The flowerets veiled in sorrow, 
.'. Were dropping tears of dew. . :zr.i 

'MeanwhOe, the busy beetles ■■ •-"- ■'-'■-.'■ > 

■ ■-.". : . ' Scooped* o.ut a mossyigrave; _'.'■- :i. 
Tbe bees in choral vulces . 

A requiem then gave. 

" Delight of all while living, 
• '- ■ * . Tbou causestnow their woe; - : - '-' --''> 
; ■ i Let peal on peal ware upward, :■ ..-.;(*■/■ 
i . 'Mid hymns that heavenward go, -.-,-* 
.;. "Thy withering form we'll bury -,;.• :• \ 

Beneath a mossy stone, :. . 

And let thee lielq quiet,- 
, . ■ Thy.fragra'nt splendor gone. .- *;:'.*? J.'jiiJ ■ 

• '** Though In corruption wormy "-'"' "- £J- ; 
..-, ^ Tbatformso fair must be, ! i j . -,- >*;.*jc ' 
We'll cease our anxious plainings 
Bince now tby soul is free. 

" For fragrance pore and holy 

Is thine undying part; .'"J..: 
It lingers on the; breeaes ■ •■ ;;-x : ;. r : to 
Like goodness frotu the heart. ,-, - r . .. . 

. "Where angel choira.are bymnlng , _. — •,-,- ■ 

In the,eterjial ( Hear t . - f ,,'-""•'. 

On airy wtaglera mounting ' •'■■-'■■' 'H$ii~ , 

■ •-: ".'.•" Come flying spirits-neat*.'. >i_>; ■ ;-; ; ,i*.v ' 

'■"In heavenly-homes she'll wander, * ,; '.'(.! : 

.*■.■' "; . , -Where purer- there are. none, . ..• ,;.^|i - 

Whom there the Source, Eternal .- . fl . ; 

'' Absorbeth as His own.' '■ ", * '.' ■ 

"So then with God united 

■ Shall she a part-become; : ' ■'-'• l 

Why mourn ye; and why weep ye V. 't*'i 

. , , Rejoice : and tail your doom I'f . , ,.'„■„• 

', tl .^Mournful the song was.chaunted,^, ..«;>(!&; 

The rose to earth they gave,; ^ -, ,",",. '. 

The^flowersdropped'dewy fragrance '■■" ■ 

r ■_■■::' And .trembled o'er the grave. J'<r. ,■ : . t > : 

Then whispered a bee ' In'tf emor*,'- ' <) *•■'- , '' 
.-.-,; .-■ "I've loved thee, and been glad,-: r >V/ 
But sioce thou wert so lovely ■.., . -,,.,,, 
I've stood afar so sad. .•■-.•>,.' ■ j, 

"My longing, thou ne'er knewest, 1' ,',,' 

Nor breeds to thee eter bore—- ' ''*• '"-' 
.So fall, inyitearsjn showers, -::Vf!yr -••' 
-,.■. , . Thy mossy. pallet o'er." .. . 



If long that bee survived her, ■ 
Or perlsbed thus bereft — 
- IltnbW'hot — moved with angolsh, 
Thesilent-wooHleft:!-;'.": c 
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'::..: ■;.!;' ' , ■■:■■:■ -i-lWpS-'.rlL-:":-^ ''- . 'Md'/i b' 
■'- ■ :■ ■■- ..■-• -;..!,":.• i-d-in itr.-A 33 
. aOSTEE-WOEKEEB IK UpSAIC.^ifn 

{TranstaUt Jitr Tbb Oaivoti fr&ai Itt^Pffl&efy 
Mpdaaii DudevdniS 1.) yv.-tf.30V 
■•_■ . : '■; ■ i '• 'i.:T .iv/.'jv r — 

..; -- .■.-■.■■■'I:-- '::&\ '- : ---Vv';-:*::% S'tolT! 

The following day Bozza wah stleT^-ltf^ib 
schoolof IbeBianchiBvatVOrfrvigotbtisiyih 
the chapel: of St. Is'odoreP Fran&scoJ-'tb 
whom his brother Jiad faidrfnllyrelated tlie 
.scene of-the evening beforei'^was'-Bo deeply 
wounded, by his conduot, hebegged VaUrio 
to make no. further effort' to obtain^lHa 
motive for it; -He: endured^t'm' siTelfti, 
and more keenly alive toon instilP.jgiTeh'Hb 
-his well-beloved -iirotbefr, -tt/an-'if it-liMft 
been bestowed upon liiitiself, aiid'notrfeb'H- 
ceiving .how any-one- could 'withstand' ;*h*e 
frankness and generosity Of tfrfrexp'lanatttfei 
tendered by-.TalerioVhe ftii'gDed ■n'ofto'&e 
Bozza, and frohvthat'da^ passed h'im, as if 
he had Jiever inowa' html' yalerio, wHo 
knew bow jnuch his brother ha'd'it at heart 
tq, complete his .capola; aod ;i who had' ;fle- 
tected in him the disquiet caused b^'CKe 
loss df:Bozza,' resolved^ ^to'wOrfc himself to 
death, rather than' not'to'acco'mblieh^e 
task., . Frahcesco?s Jhealth'^wa^ ''delitKes*; 
bis proud ':and ; sen^tiro" fepirit-lwaS 7 *^- 
pressed.by-.the dread <Jfnot fiilfiliiig"lil8 l rjn- 
gagements. 1 This feeling bad no' reference - 
merely to his renown aV'an "at'tis&^Wre- 
jiown -which he reproached- himself 0l 16r 
having thought^ too'- much 'of^btft I! wbs 
exoited ■. by. '.the - lack 1 of m'Atevial ' aid; •yeli'lt 
affected bis honor. ■ He w'a>;ndtMgnoTant 
of the iritrignes-already commenced by! the 
Bianohini.in order to blacken his leJintaliOh. 
When be had^accepted thisaranoUs^tayk, 
his father estimatitigj itotof'bft tdo"(g¥e^t'Sn 
undertaking for the three years' lime to 
which it waaHimitc^ 1 had 'endeavored to 
dissuade bim,from r it / , - Xitian^udging that 
the dissSpated life of Valerio^ apd.the poor 
health, of "the other, nygi^^reud.^r'ii^ execu- 
tion , iijtpofflible, had.. advised -iheiff repeat- 
edly to become recoaci/ed/^U^he Bian- 
chioi, and a^maridJol ihe.proffurators a 
new arrangement. But the Biaucbini, who 
formerly, t wore of tiie .sanT^". scb!oy Va Fran- 
cesco, -possessed little, talent and vinsupport- 
able pride.- Nothingin the -ydrld-jv'onld have , 



able pride.: Nothing in the^drld'^opid have v 
induced FranceSdpt tp7..con&de-.to 'them a 
work, undertaken anil conducted 1 -' ^vith so 
mnoh cai-e and- lbveT r: :o ' l£q ^ nl 
To understand, why this, -ffla^Jer, .deemed 



Mark for many years pi'e'viou&ly^'-h^d boen 
overhauled by.u^skil^ih^ji'a'd^nscientious 
workmen. Considerable outlay had only 
served to support a: troop of ^dissolhte arti- 
sans, whose wprk: hVd. tq.'^q. Replaced at 
great expense. "Jathe'r: Alberto and Bizzo, 
the chief mosaic ma^ters^'jl^sB'own the 
procurators tlienecessiiy.' o^ owler/.both in 
the money appropriate , di-rtn&iii tl]e works. 
After many test£ v they agjppd. upon Fran- 
cesco ZoccaU :for chief, of ih& jnt)paic de- 
partment and" Vincent-BiaDclnn|| although 
banished for fonrteen. years od,'a,ebarge of 
counterfeiting, and for liaving committed a 
number v ot^ ^sassteatlpos, .?speflia]ly one 
upon the person of Iiia J barber, had, thanks 
to the vigoniofj bis ownwand' <hi&^brotlier's 

work, foaDd" l^^ec^9Q' : ji&'J , |h^aii£ 0I| i nt01 ^ 
treasurer, who ; bJa3op3^eeo;liini. under the 
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Orders of the Zuccati. Bat any connection 
between these two families being impossi- 
ble, Francesco had demanded the privilege 
of choosing other pupils, and he had ob- 
tained it. To pot an end to the quarrels 
excited by this circumstance and to mollify 
the procurator, who was interested in the 
Bianchini, the commissioners decided to be- 
lieve upon, their own assertion, that the 
latter were competent to work without 
direction:' A less favorable spot and a 
longer task had been confided. to them than 
to the Zuccati; they had, themselves, ar- 
ranged these conditions, and demanded such 
a, test of their ability. From that day they 
had not ceased to boast of their own value 
to the commissioners, who, to say the least, 
Ventbot little enlightened upon the mat-r 
tar, and to depreciate the school of Fran- 
cesco, whose modesty and candor incapaci- 
tated binr from entering into a contest with 
them. The honor of the commission was 
at.stake, in having performed at less ex- 
pense than hitherto, more extensive and 
better executed works. It was desirous, 
through the inauguration of the restored 
church, of attracting the approbation and 
the remuneration of the senate. 

Francesco saw the approach of the fatal 
day, and it was in vain he exhausted his 
strength ; hope began to desert him. He 
saw; too, Valerio, insensible to anxiety, per- 
bistun celebrating the very same day the in- 
stituting of an association for the purpose 
of pleasure. .The departure of Bozza in such 
fl, critical moment, put the climax to his un- 
easiness. Even if, ' he said to himself, 
Valerio should give himself entirely up to 
his, labor, it could not amount to much ; 
let him amuse himself then, since he has 
the happiness of beiog* insensible to the 
shame of a defeat. 

: But Valerio did not comprehend it so. 
Jte Was too well acquainted with the chi- 
valrous susceptibility of his brother, not to 
kqow that he would be inconsolable for 
such a mortification. He accordingly as- 
sembled his, favorite pupils, Marini, Oeccato 
and two others, and explained to them the 
situation of Francesco's mind, and the po- 
sition of their school in public opinion. He 
entreated them to act as he did, not to dis- 
pair, nor to renounce either business or plea- 
sore, and to remain firm until -all was com- 
pleted, even if they should die the day 
after St.; Mark's, Ail made oath enthusias- 
tically to second him without wavering, 
and they kept their word. In order not 
to trouble Francesco, who mourned conti- 
nually at the little care Valerio gave to his 
health, they concealed with planks, the 
parts . which he relinquished, until the 
completion, working, upon them regularly 
all night. A small mattress was arranged 
upon the scaffolding, and when one of the 
workers yielded to fatigue, he stretched 
himself upon it, and tasted a few moments 
of repose, interrupted by the joyous songs 
of the others and the noise of the planks 
under their feet. They bore this burden 
lightly and pretended never to have slept 
bettery than, when rocked by the motion of 
the scaffolding and lulled by the noise of 
the buffers. The unconquerable gaiety of 
'Valerio, his excellent stories, his amusing 
songs and the great flask of Cypress wine, 
which : circulated freely around, excited 
wonderful ardor. The evening before St. 
Mark's, as the day drew to a close, and as 
JEraiMjesco, in order notto have the appear- 



ance even of addressing, the faintest re- 
proach to his brother, assumed a resigna- 
tion very foreign to his feelings, Valerio 
gave the signal. The pupils took away the 
planks, and the master beheld the festoon 
and the beautiful little cherubs that sup- 
ported it, finished, as if by magic 

" Oh, my dear Valerio ! " cried Francesco, 
transported with joy and gratitude, " was 
I not inspired when I gave thee wings to 
thy portrait? Art thou not my guar- 
dian angel — my archangel deliverer ?" 

"I hoped," said Valerio to him, return- 
ing his embrace, " to prove to thee, that I 
could follow at once, both business and 
pleasure. Now, if thou art content with 
me, I am paid for my trouble: bat thou 
mast also embrace these brave companions 
who have so ably supported me, and who 
by that, have proved themselves worthy of 
a mastership; 'tis for thee to select ; I do 
not name the most skillful— they are all 
equally so— but the first in point of 
seniority." 

"My worthy and dear friends," said 
Francesco to them, after having cordially em- 
braced them, " you have all lately made 
the generous sacrifice of your rights and 
desires in favor of a young man diseased 
with ambitioD, whose talent and sufferings 
seemed to you to deserve both interest and 
compassion. Youhave promised to prove to 
him that he accused ypu wrongfully, in call- 
iugyouenemieaandrivals. More attached to 
my lessons than to the vain glory, for which 
he was eager, you were upon the point of 
giving him a striking instance of virtue and 
disinterestedness, by willingly elevating him 
to a mastership against his expectations. 
The ingrate could not wait for this happy 
day, when he would have been compelled 
to admire and love you. He withdrew 
coward-like from masters he could not un- 
derstand, and from companions be could 
not appreciate. Forget him: he who loses 
you is sufficiently punished; where will he 
find friendship more sincere, services more 
disinterested? Now, a master's place is at 
your disposition, for it is in my appoint- 
ment, and I have no other will but yours. 
God keep me from choosing among pupils 
I esteem and love so tenderly! Make then 
your own election. He who receives the 
most votes shall have .mine." 

" It will not take long to make a choice," 
said Marini. " We foresaw, dear master, 
that thou wouldst do this year, as thou 
hast done preceding years, so we 
anticipated the election. It is for myself 
that the majority of votes in the school are 
cast. Oeccato has given me his suffrage 
and I am elected. Bat all that is the re- 
sult of an injustice or an error. Oeccato 
works better than I do — Oeccato has a wife 
and two little children. He needs the mas- 
tership and has aright to it. Me; I am in 
no hurry — I have no family. I am happy 
under thy direction : I have much yet to 
learn. I resign in favor of Oeccato all my 
votes, and I give him my voice, to which I 
pray thee, master, add thine own." 

44 Embrace rae, my brother I" cried Fran- 
ce3oo, clasping Marini in his arms. " Such 
noble conduct heals the wound in my heart, 
caused by the ingratitude of Bartolomeo. 
Yes, there are still among artists" great 
soals and noble motives! Do not hesitate, 
Oeccato, to accept this generous sacrifice. 
In Marini's place, we all know thou wouldst 
have acted in, the. same manner. .Be as 



proud as if thon wert the hero of the occa- 
sion. He who inspires such .friendship is 
equal to him who feels it." 

Oeccato, in tears, threw himself into the 
arms of Marini; and Francesco proceeded 
at once to find the procurators, in,order to 
have them ratify this promotion to a mas- 
tership, annually awarded to one of the 
pupils in accordance with the terms of the 
contract entered into with these magis- 
trates. 

" We shall expect thee at table," said 
Valerio to him, "for after such fatigue, we 
need refreshment. Hasten to rejoin us, 
brother, because I am obliged to pass the 
greater part of the night at San Filippo, to 
prepare for the joyous matters of to-mor- 
row, and I do not want to quit the supper- 
table without clinking my glass to thine." 



At the moment when Francesco as- 
cended the grand staircase of the Procura- 
tor's palace, he met Bozza descending, pale 
and absorbed in his own thought. Finding 
himself face to face with his late master, Bar- 
tolomeo started and was evidently discon- 
certed, as Francesco regarded him with that 
severity which wasnaturaltosucbameetiiig; 
the expression of his face changed entirely, 
and his colorless Hps moved only as if they 
were vainly trying to speak. . He advanced 
a step towards the master, and made a 
movement, as if to salute him. Devoured 
by remorse, Bozza at this moment would 
have given his life to-have been able to 
throw himself at the feet of Francesco and 
confess everything to him; hut his icy 
reception by the latter, the. crushing glance 
he. bestowed upon hira, and the pains he 
took to avoid his salute, by turning away his 
head so soon as he perceived Bozza raising 
his hand to his cap, took from him the 
strength sufficient to warrant an opportune 
repentance. He stopped in doubt, hoping 
that Francesco would ; turn, round and 
encourage him with a more indulgent look; 
but when he saw that he was decidedly 
condemned and abandoned — 

"Be it so!" said he, clutching his fist 
with rage and despair; then retreating with 
rapid steps, he went to shut himself up 
with his mistress, who could obtain from 
him neither word nor look the whole of 
that night. * ■ ■ - - - 

Franceseo went first to the residence of 
the procurator-treasurer, who was the head 
of the commission. He was surprised to 
find Vincent Bianchini seated there in a 
familiar attitude, and discoursing in a loud 
voice. He desisted, however, as soon as 
he observed Francesco's entrance, and 
passed into another room forming one of 
the interior apartments of the procurator's 
bureau. The treasurer, Melchior, wore a 
contracted brow and affected an austere 
air, to which his short, broad visage, his 
protuberant stomach and a nasal twang, 
gave a character more comic than impos- 
ing. Francesco, besides, was not a man to 
be imposed upon by this professional ap* 
pearance; he bowed, and said he was 
happy to be able to announce the final com- 
pletion 'of the cupola, in consequence of 

which . But the treasurer allowed 

him no time to finish bis discourse. 

" Indeed ! and that's so!" said he, regard- 
ing him fixedly, with the evident intention 
of- intimidating him— "quite -wonderful; 
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Messer Zuccato — it is very well. Would 
you have the kindness to explain to me, 
how it chanced to be so quickly done ?" 

" So quickly, Monsignor ! It has been 
very slowly done, for this being the eve of 
the appointed day, only this morning I was 
very fearful it wonld not be completed in 
time." 

/'And your fear was reasonable; for 
yesterday there remained yet. to do at least 
a quarter of your festoon — the occupation 
of a month of ordinary labor." : 
- "That is true," Teplied Francesco; ""I 
perceive your seignbry is informed of the 

slightest details " 

. ,"A man like myself, messer," said the 
procurator, with emphasis, "knows the 
duties of his charge, and does not permit 
.himself to be.imposgd upon by a man like 
you." 

"A man like your seignory," replied 
Francesco, surprised by this outburst, 
^•should be aware, that a man like me is 
incapable of imposing upon any one." 
■r "Lower your tone, 'sir! lower your 
tone! "'cried the prbcnrator, "or, by the 
ducal cap, I will close your mouth for along 
time." 

, The procurator, Melchior, had the honor 
of counting among his great uncles, a doge 
of Venioe, and accordingly he had the 
habit of imagining himself somewhat of a 
doge, and always swearing by the ducal 
head-cover, in form, like a Phrygian cap or 
horn of plenty, which was the august en- 
sign of the ducal dignity. 

1 " I think I see, that your seignory is not 
disposed to listen to me," answered Fran- 
cesco, in a mild tone of voice, although 
slightly contemptuous : "I will withdraw, 
forfear of still further displeasing you, and 
will await a more favorable time to- — ." 
;. "To demand a salary for your indolence 
and bad faith?" cried the procurator. "The 
compensation for. people who rob the re- 
public, is under the leads, messer, and take 
care that you be not rewarded according to 
your deserts." 

: *M am ignorant of the cause of such a 
menace," replied Francesco, "and I think 
your- seignory has too much wisdom and 
experience to:desire to take advantage of a 
position like.mine, which renders it impos- 
sible for me to repel an injury on his part. 
The respect I owe to your age and dignity 
closes my mouth : but I will not be so pa- 
tient with the ^cowards that have injured 
me in your estimation." 

"By the horn of the ducal cap! this is 
not the spot* messer, .to play the bully. 
Think of justifying yourself before accusing 
others." 

"I will defend myself before your seig- 
nory, and to your perfect satisfaction, when 
you : shall deign to tell me of what I am 
accused." 

c -.*' You are Accused, messer, pf having 
deceived the procurators, in assuming the 
title of . a mosaist. You are a painter, 
messer, and nothing else. By the horn of 
my great uncle's ducal cap, a very fine 
talent, and I. compliment you upon it; but 
you were not engaged to paint frescoes and 
the value of yours is quite apparent." 

"I swearupon my honor, that I am not 
fortunate enough to comprehend the speech 
of your seignory." 

.,■" Mordieu /.You will be made to compre- 
nendit,: and,until then, do not hope ito re- 
ceive. more money. Alii ah,l sinpainter, 



you were quite right in saying, 'Monseignor 
Melchior understands nothing about the 
work we do — a good soul who is better 
employed in drinking, than superintending 
the fine arts of the Kepublic!' Very well, 
very well, messer ; the pleasantries of your 
brother and companions at our expense, as 
well as upon the honorable body of magis- 
trates are known. But 'let him laugh, 
who laughs last.'. We shall see what kind 
of a figure you will make when we exa- 
mine in person that fine production, of 
yours, and you will then learn that we are 
sufficiently intelligent to distinguish enamel 
from brushwork, and pasteboard from 
stone." 

Francesco could not repress a jhnile of 
contempt. ' " If I understand the' accusa- 
tion brought against me," said he, "I am 
culpable for having substituted with paint- 
ed pasteboard a portion of the stone mosaic. 
It is true that I have done something of that 
kind for the Latin inscription which your 
seignory ordered me. to place above the 
outer door. I thought that your seignory 
had not taken the trouble to overlook the in- 
scription himself, so flattering to us, but 
had entrusted the'task to another,.who had 
performed it hastily. I allowed myself to 
correct the word Saaibus. Nevertheless, 
faithful to that obedience which I owe to 
the honorable procurators, I have set this 
word in stones, ^written as it came from 
their hands, and have only permitted my 
brother to make the correction on a piece 
of pasteboard, and affix it to the stone. If 
your seignory think I have committed a 
fault, it is only necessary' to 'remove the 
pasteboard, and the' text will appear faith- 
fully executed underneath, which he can 
verify with his own eyes." 

"This is extraordinary, messer!" cried 
the procurator, beside himself with anger. 
"You are exposing yourself, and tliis is 
another proof that I shall take note 
of. Ho there, Secretary! take down the 
avowal. By the hbnor of the ducat cap, 
messer! we will lower your insolent crest. 
What ! you pretend to correct the procu- 
rators ! They understand Latin better than 
you. Look here,, what a scjiolar! Wlfio 
would have dreamt of such a yanity. of 
knowledge? I mean to secure for .you a 
Latin professorship in the Paduan Univer- 
sity, for surely you are too great a genius 
for petty mosaic work,". , 

"If your seignory takes a pride in his 
barbarism," replied Francesco, impatiently, 
"I will go at ^once to remove my bit of 
pasteboard. The whole Kepublic will know 
to-morrow , that, the ^procurators, , do not 
plume themselves upon good latinity-;— 
but what does, that matter to me?", -.-;.'•;,, 

Thus speaking, he moved towards the 
door, the procurator bidding him at the 
same time, with an imperious voice, to quit 
his presence, which he did not wait to hear 
repeated; for he felt he could' no longer 
controlhimself. :■<■ 

Scarcely had he left the room, when Vin-> 
cent Bianchini; who had been listening in 
a neighboring chamber, entered precipit- 
ately. '^Eh! monsignor,!' said he, "what 
are you doing ? You permit him to know 
his fraud is discovered, and still allow him 
todepart?'' 

" What should I do?" replied the pro- 
curator; ;;'>'IvhavB refused him his salary, 
and >I have humbled him.- 'He is sufficiently 



punished for to-day. After 'to-morrow- we 
will commence proceedings against hira:"^' 

"And during these two coming-mights, 1 ' 
replied Bianchini, earnestly,! "he -will in* 
troduce himself into the Basilica, antbTO- 
place any portion of his pasteboard mosaic 
with pieces of enamel, sowelljthatXshall 
seem to have made a false deposition}, and 
all my devotion to the Kepublic will turn 
against myself." .--■■>;;• • .-. :-,>yr ■>:■:.-!,-' 
: "And how would you-have' me-prevent 
his evil intentions}'' said-ihe ; procurator,'' 
alarmed.' "I will close the; church;" s •. ; j o*- 
:>' You cannot?do that. ■< Being St; Mark's* 
Day, the church will be full of people; and 
who knows by what means one can intrs-' 
duce himself into any building, the'jmosfi 
securely closed? And again, he ts'goin'g 
to meet his" companions—- have a?coU8nlta>* 
tion with them— -invent excuses.'" All ''-18 
lost, and I am ruined, if youdo"hb£aefi 
rigorously with him." . :"';•! 'X loai'* 

" You are light, Bianchini, we must ^act 
directly; but ho vV' .• •■ <■ > •< ■■•■ ' :•->;'' 3-nm 

"Speak the word-^-sendaftepMni'two' 
sMrri-^he cannot yet .have rekohed"th!e 
bottom of the staircase-— have him cast info 
'prison." '■'•-. -•■'■ '*- : i.; i/.T^miiiifn 9i!,t 

"By the honor of the ylocal capt ""that 
did not oocur to me; But; Vince'nt; ifs-iB 
indeed severe — such an act of 'authority;^ 

** But, monsignor; if you 'allow foiniFto 
escape, he wilj ridioule yon for the restof 
your life, and his brother,ithe wit, Wb6'i§ 
the favorite 6f all the young patricians that 
are jealous of your powerand wisdom; 'will 
not spare his sarcasm." ■■■a/2 Msnfejia 

u You say well, dear Vincent;'?' cried 1 'trie 
procurator, violently ringing the. little bell 
placed upon his bureau; : ' "■' The'ducat'dig-; 
nity must 'be- respected jifot-yoUi'kabw'H 
am of the ducal family." ..•.-;:■.>'• ;j!' a i ■•■w.&U . 

" And yon •will one 'day become 7 a doge, 
I trust," replied Bianchini? -v UAH Venice 
lives to see the ducal ■ cap iupon^y&urbro'wl'' 

•The ibirri were dispatched; 'iFive^rnih'-i 
utes afterwards, poor JVancreseoy ' 'without 
any knowledge by whose 'tfuth©ri£y;^r'ifi 
punishment of what fault r he was 1 ' arrested", 
was conducted' with bandaged eyesthroUgrl 
a labyrinth ■ of corridors,' courts; ! and stairs 
cases, ; to the dungeon -■ he « was- ■ doomedito; 
He 'Stopped a moment onahis mysterious 
route,- and by thesoun'd of the'mtirmuring 
water beneath him, he knew that hS-'-wae 
traversing the Bridge -of Siglis.'-WHifc hear* 
sunk within him,and the' name of Wlerio 
faltered on 1 his lips, as if bidding hirri'adiea 
for ever*'' v---;v. ■■> '■-■ ; i ,:«-,',:•. >-, I -j'-Ji'hi-! t,.i 
■:■■- •; ' 'V- <;mr.;-£ j^, ;,ir,,-; -mU it vi!i;.'J» 
•-■'■ -,.',..' '.■.■''.■■' \..-';\Vj\i>ii ViiiJ ,,'i'USi! ■ 

Valerio awaited < his brothel) vv at^the 
tavern until the moment when;; urgfed 1 'by 
the .young folks ^ who«arile to jseefchim'^ lie 
was obliged' to resign th&hope -of • touching 
glasses with him that evening- ami>with 
the new master: Oeccato/, Burdenedsfwitn 
many oares, arid overwhelmed with; buat> 
ness - concerning the , fete of the! following 
day, he passed half of the night ruttning to 
and fro between his studio at San Filippo 
and the square ■ of Saint Mark, where- 1 pre- 
parations were being made forlthe'^ame of 
running: at tie: ring, and' i»from -thence to 
the dwellings of the various workmen* and. 
artificers employed- in 'the -srrahgemeate. 
Oa every trip he was accompanied By 'his 
brave apprentices and several'; yo'ttigiinen 
besides, -at- different-avocations; all' of >ihem 
devoted^ ; to -him, ■ attd i wfeo-iWere 4»te«*ise 
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employed as messengers from one place to 
another.. Whenever this merry band be- 
gan its march, it was to the sound of song 
and laughter,- joyous preludes. to the plea> 
sures of the morrow. 

Valerie did not return home until to- 
wards three o'clock in the morning. He 
was surprised not to find his brother there, 
but yet he did not feel much disquieted. 
Francesco had a little affair of. the heart, 
which, he neglected so long as Art, his 
dominant passion, absorbed his thoughts, 
but for which he frequently absented him- 
self when his labors permitted a little lei- 
sure. Valerio, besides, was by nature but 
little given to the apprehension of evil, the 
mere suspicion of which saps the courage 
of a majority of men.. He slept well, be- 
lieving, that he would find his brother on 
the following day at.San Filippo, or at the 
first place of meeting of the joyous brother- 
-hood of the Lizard. 

Every one knows that in the beautiful 
era of "Venetian splendor, the Republic, 
besides.the numerous organized body which 
maintained its laws, harbored in its bosom 
a group of private corporations, approved 
by the Senate ; of devout associations, fos- 
tered;by the clergy, and joyous clubs tole- 
rated, and even secretly encouraged by a 
government always eager to maintain the 
activity of the working classes as well as a 
taste for luxurious display. The devout 
associations were often composed of a sin- 
gle corporation, when that was large 
enough to secure a revenue for expenses, 
like that of the merchants, the tailors, etc. 
Others were composed of various artisans 
or the traders of an entire parish, whose 
name they assumed, as, Saint John Elee- 
mosynary, Madonna of the Garden, St. 
George of the Sea-Weed, St. Francis of 
the Vine, &c Each brotherhood owned a 
building, which was called its Studio 
(scuola), and which was decorated at the - 
common expense, with the works of the 
greatest masters in painting, sculpture and 
architecture.' These buildings were usually 
composed of a lower room called the 
albergo, where the members assembled, of 
an ornate staircase which, was of itself a 
kind of museum, and of a vast saloon, 
where mass was. performed and meetings 
held. There may still be seen at Venice 
several of the seuole^ which the govern- 
ment have bad preserved as monuments of 
Art or which have otherwise become thepro- 
perty of individuals. That of St. Mark's is 
at present the city gallery of painting ; that 
of St. Koch contains several of Tintoret's 
masterpieces, besides many by other illus* 
' trions masters. 

The Mosaic pavements, the ceilings 
loaded with gilding or rich with, the fres- 
coes of Veronese and Pordononi; wain- 
scots sculptured in wood : or chased in 
bronze, the minute and attractive bas- 
reliefs in which 'the entire history of Christ 
or some favorite saint, is executed in white 
marble, with inconceivable finish and de- 
rail; such are the vestiges of the power 
and wealth an aristocratic republic may ar- 
rive at, but under the excesses of which it 
is infallibly doomed to perish. 

Besides the fete-day of each corporation 
or brotherhood called sagra, upon which 
it displayed all its magnificence, each pos- 
sessed the privilege of appearing at all the 
fetes and celebrations of the Republic, 
adorned with the insignia of the association. 



In the procession of St. Mark, they took paro- 
chial rank, that is to say, they marched after 
the clergy of their parish, bearing their 
shrines, crosses and banners, and placing 
themselves in chapels reserved for them 
during the religious services. The joyous 
companies had not the same privileges, but 
they were permitted to take possession of 
the great square, to pitch tents there, and 
to establish their gamej and banquets. 
Each company assumed its title and em- 
blem according to its fancy, and recruited 
members wherever ifc liked; somo were 
composed only of patricians, others admit- 
ted indiscriminately patricians and plebeians 
— thanks to that fusion of classes which is 
still apparent in Venice at the present 
day. 

Old paintings have brought down to us 
the elegant and bizarre costumes of the 
compagni de la calza, who wore a red and 
a white stocking, and the remainder of the 
dress variegated with the most brilliant 
colors. Those of St. Mark bore a golden 
lion upon the breast; those of St. Theodo- 
sius, a silver crocodile upon the arm, &c, 
&o. 

Valerio Zuccatp, celebrated for his ex- 
quisite taste and skill in inventing and exe- 
cuting such devices, had himself superin- 
tended and designed all that was connected 
with exterior decorations, and it may be 
said that in this respect the brotherhood of 
the Lizard eclipsed all the others. He had 
chosen for an emblem that climbing animal, 
because every class of artists and artisans, 
from whom their choicest members were 
derived.— architects, sculptors, glass-paint- 
ers, wdrkers in Mosaic and painters in fresco 
— were, by nature of their works, accus- 
tomed to scale walls, and exist, so to speak, 
suspended to the surfaces of ceilings and 
arches. 

On. the day of St. Mark, 1570, according 
to Stringa, and 1574, according to other 
authorities, the immense procession made 
the circuit of the Square of St. Mark under 
tents arranged as arcades, outside of the 
stone galleries of the Procurator's palace, 
too low to allow the passage of the enor- 
mous golden cross, the gigantic chandeliers, 
the shrines of lapis-laznli surmounted with 
chased silver lilies, the reliquaries ter- 
minating in pyramids of precious stones — 
in a word, all that ruinous paraphernalia 
of which priests are so jealous, and mem- 
bers of corporate bodies are so proud. As 
soon as the religious chants were stifled 
within the yawning portals of the basilica, 
while children and the poor gathered up 
the numerous drops.of scented wax spread 
upon the pavement from thousands of 
tapers, and were eagerly seeking some pre- 
cious stone or pearl fallen by chance from 
the sacred regalia, there was seen to arise 
as if by magic, in the midst of the square, 
a vast circus surrounded by wooden tri- 
bunes, tastefully ornamented with varie- 
gated festoons and silken draperies, under 
which ladies could be seated and enjoy the 
games, protected from the sun. The pillars 
which sustained these tribunes were covered 
with streaming pennants whereon were gal- 
lant mottoes in the naive and witty dialect 
of Venice. In the middle of the circus 
rose a colossal pillar shaped like a palm 
tree, on the trunk of which clung a multi- 
tude of beautiful lizards, gold, silver, green, 
blue, striped, and variegated of infinite 
diversity; from the summit of the tree a 



beautiful white- winged genius bent towards 
this agile troop holding in each hand a 
crown. At the foot of the tree upon a 
platform of crimson velvet under a canopy 
of brocade decked with ingenious arabesque,- 
was seated the queen of the fete, the awarder 
uf prizes, little Maria Robusti, the daughter 
of Tintoret, a beautiful child from ten to 
twelve years of age, whom Valerio laugh- 
ingly delighted to call the lady of his 
thoughts, and upon whom he bestowed 
the utmost care and his politest attentions. 
When the tribunes were filled, she made 
her appearance, dressed like the angels of 
Gian Bellini, in a white tunic, a light-bine 
drapery, and a delicate young vine-wreath 
upon her fair golden locks, which formed 
a beautiful cluster around her alabaster 
neck. Messer Orazio V^celli, a son of Titian, 
gave to her his hancr He was clothed 
in oriental costume, having just come from 
Byzantium with his father. He seated 
himself near her, likewise a group of young . 
people distinguished by talent or birth, for 
whom had been reserved places of honor 
upon the seats of the platform. The tri- 
bunes were filled with brilliant ladies, 
escorted by gallant cavaliers. In a large 
reserved inclosure many important person- 
ages did not disdain to take a place; the 
doge set them the example; he was accom- 
panied by the young duke of Anjon, after- 
wards Henry III. of France, who was then 
at Venice. Luigi Mocenigo (the doge), had 
it at heart to do him the honors of the city, 
and to display before his eyes, accustomed to 
the more vigorous enjoyments and savage 
fetes of the Sarmatians, the dazzling splen- 
dor and the seductive gaiety of the beauti- 
ful youth of Venice. 

When all were seated, a purple curtain 
was raised, and the brilliant brotherhood 
of the Lizard, issuing from a tent closed 
until then, appeared in a sqnare phalanx, 
with musicians preceding clothed in grotes- 
que costumes of the olden time, and in the 
centre' of it, their chief, Valerio. They 
advanced in good order to a space before 
the doge and senators. There the ranks 
opened, and Valerio, taking from the 
hands of the standard-bearer the banner of 
red satin, on which glittered a silver lizard, 
advanced from the group and saluted with 
bended knee the chief of the Republic. 
There was a murmur of admiration at the 
sight of the handsome young man whose 
strange and magnificent costume set off 
so advantageously his elegant and grace- 
ful contour. He was clad in a close-fitting 
body-coat of green velvet with large slashed 
sleeves, open on the breast, revealing a 
corslet of gold Smyrna stuff, embroidered 
with silken flowers, most admirably col- 
ored; upon the left thigh he wore the 
escutcheon of the company representing a 
lizard worked in small pearls upon a back- 
ground of crimson velvet; bis buckler was 
a chef cPc&wore of arabesque, and his poign- 
ard adorned with precious stones, was the 
gift of Titian, who had brought it from the 
East; a superb white plume fastened to 
his cap by a diamond clasp fell to his. waist, 
and yielded to every movement, like the 
majestic crest of the Chinese pheasant, 
which that bird raises and depresses so 
gracefully at every step. 

For an instant the emotion of success 
and • the natural simple pride of youth 
gleamed upon the young man's animated 
countenance, as his sparkling eye wandered 
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over the tribunes, and encountered the 
gaze of the crowd bestowed upon him. 
Soon, however, this fleeting satisfaction 
gave way to an expression of uneasi- 
ness; his eyes wandered around once more 
anxiously seekiDg some one in the multi- 
tude, they could not find there. Valerio 
suppressed a sigh, and retreated within the 
phalanx, where he remained pre-occupied 
and indifferent to the gayety of the others, 
deaf to the noise of the fete, and -with a 
cloud upon his brow. Francesco, notwith- 
standing his promise to present the stand- 
ard in person to the doge, had not yet made 
his appearance. .,■•-:. 



Br LtbU H. SIGOCRHBT. 

AQDlitins! Aquarius I ( - 
■ "With brimming water-urn, "■'"■" 

On thy -broff a fickle smile, 
• On thy lip a kiss of guile^-' - : 
Yet- to the vernal year . - 
In aU thy changes flear~ .■".■' 
•; We welcome thy return. 

Cup-bearer to the Earth, 

That faithful, n nra i 6 g- mother, 
Whose "yearly pang of birth 
Bat prepareth for another, ' 
Whom meagre, mtaer Winter, on snows and ices fed, ■ 
Till her blood grew cold and thin, and her vital forces 

dead— ■ '■■'■ - - - 

And by his grim and frosty beard, and white «heek far- 
rowed— 

'I She hears thy Voice again^- 
Much of thy love she thinketh — 
..... She blesseth thee, and drinketh .■:'.'■ 
Thy sweet, reviving rain- 
In the irild are mosses young- 
Dragon's teeth and adder's tongue? 
■ -' By the' brook the flag- root springe tii, : 
" Blossoms white the dog-wood flingeth — 
Speckled-buds the' birch-tree swingeth^ 
... : Shelter'd in the garden-mould, 

Orocas dons its vest of gold ; 
DafibdiUa's: bosom swells, 
Deep in hyacinthine bells 

Boldly dives the rifling bee, 
.And to the tardier lilac tella :--:■. 
-.. His early victory. . ,.-_.-, 

In crevice of the old church-wall, 
' Toileth hard the builder-bird, 
And to Its listening mate doth call— 

The Ivied arras by their music stirr'd— " 
In the copse the partridge drumnieth^ ' ' 
■From his pool the turtle cometh— 
Insect-wings like jewels burn, 
. BacTc and forth the beetle treadeth, 
Life thro ugh out the waters spreadeth, 
Life and love Aquarius sheddeth 

From his.brimming water-urn. 
Hartford, Cohk., April 18HA, 1«56. 



The Wilkie who Bought for fame and bread: 
among the , towns and. straths of Life, and who 
was regarded with cloudy brows by the pious 
Cults, for presuming to trace their faces as they 
slumbered in their pews at church, and the 
Wilkie whom high earls were proud to employ, 
and whom the first-born of the realm courted 
to come to their country-seats, seemed different 
persons. He was first spoken of in. the North 
swan ingenious young man ; for the Scotch are 
Blow in saying all they think; then the^mercury 
of: their praise rose a few degrees, and he was -a 
very, clever painter of humble subjects; and 
finally, he became, without exceliing far his first: 
productions, our distipguish_ed,Gountr-yman,i-and_ 
our own immortal wilkie.— Life of Wilkie. 



EXHIBITION 

OF THE 

National academy. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

. We must briefly recur to. the landscape 
department of our exhibition, not so. mucin 
to notice, particular pictures,* as; to draw a 
general conclusion from a part of. those 
noticed. Our landscape paintirjg represents, 
our artistic feeling in its fullest .present 
development — it is. the only -genuine Art. 
we possess as yet; and ■ still, with the- exr> 
ceptionof a few studies by .the^ younger; 
men, there is no evidence of a. determined 
effort :.to realize a perfect truth of -Nature,: 
and for an exemplar, we are compelled to 
refer to the India-ink. drawing contributed 
by Raskin, a lesson-not the least valuable 
among those sent us by him. - . .",:/; 

It is true that there is nothing -in this 
drawiog:more profound than simple: truth;. 
nothing which; gives one an idea of the 
possession by the: artist of a higher power 
than;, that of being, earnest; -but there. is 
something to be learned from it by the 
wisest and most powerful man,iwho 'Will 
see it where it now hangs. It dispiaysToi 
genius, no "high Art" qualities ; : but rit is 
.the only- piece of work in the exhibition 
which complies with every demand, made 
of it. • It:is not in itself more valnabie 
than a. ^photograph of the" same 'subject 
would -ber-perhaps not so valuable, -be- 
cause not so' minute;' but the man cwho 
would make the photograph would know 
no more than when hesawtberockitself at 
first ; but he who has made such a draw- 
ing understands the. nature -of the stone, 
the laws of its formation, the characteristics' 
of the plants which hold their esisteneein 
its crevices; he knows all that there is 'to: 
be: known of it; and if herbe ->a man of m- 
vention, he;may make any use of that 
knowledge he may desire. And here . is 
the secret of the value of that refinement 
of. study which is- with us kriown,";as;pre-*: 
Raphaelitism (though it is onlyapart'of 
that "ism"), that the artist who studies, 
from -Hature -inthis way, knows perfectly; 
the materials of which he bnildsfiis'arfcv 
he~has-them by heart, aod is never at =a 
loss for just and veritable' forms to express 
his ideas. The -study in itself may be> 
worth-nothing, judged from the highest 
artistic- point of ^viewjbut the (Student's 
ability is greater, for every shade of refine- 



* We should ask pardon from our readers.for 
having made our former article so incomplete, 
as to be. obliged to amend our notice ;. but 'the 
late date at which the exhibition 'opened, and 1 
the already; full; state of our April Number, 1 
made it imperative to omit part of -what we' 
mad written; and' a farther study of the i c(Hleo- 
tion induces us to add somewhat to the! eoni-" 
mend ation bestowed on certain pictures. -The 
.large picture by James Hart, No. 87j.parr.ieu-: 
larly, has grown, on our .regards- as a, picture; 
evincing very great ability .and a purejoye .of- 
natu.re, whiph, if preserved, must give the young 
artist a high position in time. There,„are pas-, 
sages of detail painting in the foreground most 
exquisite in truth of character and color. . The 
studies by Pebkins show, 'with all' their outre 
qualities, the possession of an uncommon feel-' 
ing for color, which, .with more discipline by 
faithful painting from nature,- will assuredly 
develop to somethingr remarkable. The cloud 1 
painting in Hubbard's pictures deserves high; 
rpr&ise ;for^the accurate s<jendaring.<flf. the 'mosti 
essential cloud qualities. 



ment in his workingbeforeNature, andihiav 
aversion, to the vacancy commonly^ called.^ 
" breadth," more decided. Supposey/otfex-o - 

ample, Kensett had made a study like. thi&of? 
the olifif which fijls the right of hislargepj©- 
ture, would it have been ■possible^ fchafefhev 
himself could ibe -content with its preseoiv- 
destitution of particular truth^withj-that'i 
breadth ofuaoocupied canvas?'ffou*hay.eja ~S. 
huge mass of a brownish, : tint^, with ttefdv- 
and there an -indication; of. fracture,; jjustjh 
enough to oonvey;!th& idea^ofciroeky^drc 
there it rests, i WiirMf-Een^ett-assuire/uat-? 
thak.he:paintcdj all.the : tfaats hercouid dwtrj? 
cover in those rocks from the^distaacjsjje;;! 
was at from them?- "Wedo inot hesitates torn 
( reply for him-^— certainly:-; not. vrJBufciwhyi-?. 
not tell all that *aa.-bS seen,?' Only for* ones a 
: ofo two- reasons —Neither; sihere ■are' osojnar: z 
tilings ugly <;and :not : to ib& ■ told 5 'orrsupej^i ■ ; 
fluous and not necessary :'■ to? bee tol'ds bI6>'' 
neither of : these jbe ithe eflse,Tand if (aes?)p 
think Eensett, above all others of lOiir bttidV:s 
scape .pauiter^vinust/admit^^tfae'ihsanfiyfjp^ J 
Katoreis the- Bubject- matter of;Art;.*hft^m 
cahrbe ;rip. reason^, foe .vacuity- in. a; -piotnr^ a 
more satisfactory thanthe mcapacityeofjiihe/,': 
artist to see, or his want of TearHestness'jtosj 
represent;. ^Granting; the '-- greatness ,-&£ .the/: ■* 
painter: to be shownvby: hasji-eadinesar^UftT:^ 
vention, ; his v, force . of.: 'conception^ anjrl ;hift)s 
massiveness idf arrangement,-- still- the. 'convT; .-? 
pleteness ^of.the.pietureVdepeiida-i'OjJ,' ithe^;; 
amount of truth contained irtiit^audsso, ifTg 
'public;^estima'tioii::!of - Art ywers properly^D 
:.based, , would -:its value^be-imeasnredinM.Jtoi: 
.thisrespfict^.then, we]repeat;(^iat'Enskia 1 .$0 
drawing is; -the; only complete work/in^tiiet;: 
exhibitions ri"We-.do no.t.consJder'it,great*n 
grant, eveDt,?"thatj ifcoisr ^pettyji^hiohn went 
shouldtdo: onlyi for ' argaruerit'si sakeV'!but,na-0 
landscape- painterowho < is notTfcapable of ithatri 3 
pettiness isi su^e"6f^true''.greataess ; .i0?rin;i4 
.;the;Capa«^.todo> such worfc.as .tha.t,^juat^) 
so devoted,ijusfc sOiforgetful?.of>self,jis,ftbie>-. 3 
only infalliblejToad:.tO;true ai-tjsijio excelTi^ 
:lence^.- .^; -^v; H;^ ; .- : ^; ^-^-). jyiithw-hhi^ 
This positions isjunassailahle, ;andiall»fi3cp y 
perience off the past <proves,i and all-experi?! ;> 
ence.ofithe. future.wili pco«ev!ttiaiijasi(.anii t -; 
artist is faithful to littlathingsintthe begbi-!:i 
ning of bis career, -so (great ^hinga!WJll)-/bevj 
committed); tOi>Mm fa^fasfc .as.'-faigrmhadad 
acquires the capacity of feeling their relfc-j^ 
tive importance andvvalueL.ij The ordfirtefnr 
attainment, 'must; be infalliblyj; firsts !to-;aoi/ v 
quire, the knowledge: of minute faot^^.thjeaifj 
to .perceive the just relations of these- facts, 3 « 
, which properly ' observed^ make a , -piteture? L . 
broadiaudLunitiedi.and ,thenee iuipifesswi^H- 
"W"e know very well that the greatrpnopWrivj 
tion -of our landscape-painters: iwonldv^- 
pose.thia dogma, granting;! it: to-.ibav^ch^bi 
considering, as they ;do,ithat. the first thiBg/,.> . 
in .point "of importance ;is, that.arpictupe'.p. 
should be;in3pressive,,- a ^ (, tibat after ,that,t.j 
gomes' the. advjsabilityjiofi (truth- 1 in detaUl-^: 
Admit'tiog tfeer importance, *£ ;the4mpriess,-"o 
ivenessy we may icompare theriwholematflftr. .| r 
to the qualities. of a bistol-y v dnwhioh>,there;/..( 
.may be. given facts innumerable and i&ut&i&ttr,]-. 
tic, a volume of; valnablet informatigny^tri 
arranged witbout-.any , system -.w-hateyer* >i 
without -any, ideas of the ,pl>iiosophic- ;pt 
social relations between them ;■ or ;ifl(WJbict IO 
we may have falsehoods, andimisstatemettts jf 
from beginning ; tp:«n,d, -but.-arrangedivyiJJi^^ 
most scholarlike power,, of expressip_%:aQd;^! 

fascinating the latter might be to the reader, 



